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SELECT TALES. 
KATHERINE. 
A CHRISTMAS TALE. 

Katharine Wycliffe could not remember to 
have seed her father. Ie had died in her 
early infancy. She lived in a westerv country, 
at a sinall village which contained no more 
houses than a few labourer’s cottages, tne un- 
pretending residence of Mrs. Wycliffe, the 
antique parsonage, and the large and aignified 
mansion of a baronet, the Jord of the manor, 
and owner of extensive estates in the neigh- 
bourhvood. 

The house of Katherine had once heen a 
farm house, abd iv still exhibited much of that 
aimple and rus fe character. Its garden joiced 
the lonely little church-yard, from which it was 
only divided by a lew hedge; and from the 
windows of tie house the graceful. Gothic 
chureh, with its old yew-trees, was visible to 
the night; and just beyond its end a corner of 


—_—, 


covered 


Mextremity of which the church had been erect- 
e and a long avenue of large horse chesnut 
trees stretched up the varied ascent whereupon, 
amid anciext wooods, was built the mansion. 
Its venerable frant, portio , 
be seen through the foliave, 
vicarage, of dark brick, but 
profusion of rich and grote: 
work. 

Katherine was very fond of silting for hours 
at ove of the windows which commanded a 
view of these objects and of the expanse of 
country directly cpposite her mother’s house. 
No sounds could reach her but those of the 
bees and birds, or the occasional lowings of 
the catile and crics of the dver in the beautiful 
park. And as often as the weather’ permitted 
her she left the house, and occupied a seat on 
abank in the garden, shaded with lilacs and 
laburnums, and sheltered by some evergreens, 
from which she looked directly, upon the green 
mounds of the church-yard. But Katheriuve 
did not dislike to see the quiet unobtrusive 
Tecords of mortality, hallowed as they were by 
the neighbouring influence of religion, and of 
the prospect which had met her eyes, even 
from her infancy, the part which she could the 


of which might 
like the 

adorned with a 
que stone carved 


Was, 








feast have borne to lose, was the narrow grass 

grown enclosure, with the red berries of the 

yew on its gravel path, and the leavee from the 
we 


surrounding trees resting so lightly on iis 
graves. 

She had grown to be almost a woman with- 
out once thinking that sie was any thing but a 
child. She was not pretty, but she wanted but 
a little of being beautiful, For though her 
skin was as pale and clear as the whitest of 
the flowers she loved, and ber features might 
easily have been more perfectly chiselled, yet 
her smooth forehead, over which her long 
brown hair parted, (like a silken veil over an 
alabaster vase,) her delicate mouth, and fait 
large hazel eyes, with lashes, in whose shadow 
seemed to be the atmosphere of a world of 
thought,—these, and her graceful figure, an‘ 
above all, her low musical voice and gentle 
smile, made her, nothing indeed to the crowd 
for it had never seen her, but something very 
sweet and precious to the few who knew of ber 
existence. [er acquaintances were scarcely 
more than (be clergyman and the lord of the 
manor, of whose houses lL have said something. 
The former was a widower with one son; the 
latter, who died when Katheriue was about 
fifteen, jeft two sons and, as mauy daughters 
to the care of Lady Fortescue. 

Edward Marlow, the son of the vicar, was 
two or three years older than Katherine, and, 
as you will have expected, was passionately 
in love with her. Ele had been educated ex- 
clusively by his father; and, as he had never 
left the village in which he had always lived, — 
and as, moreover, only a small field divided 
the gardens of their respective homes,—it is 
not surprising that they should frequently have 
been companions. The greater part of Kathe- 
rine’s knowledge had been gained in conver- 
sajion with Everard, aod all his conceptions of 
those lovely supra-mundane natures of whom 
his Platonizing father delighted to discourse, 
were modelled from the young maiden, whom 
he saw almost every day, and sometimes all 
day long. He often brought her books from 
the library of the vicarage, sometimes they 
enjoyed them together. But, at all events, she 
never read a page of {lerbert, or Drayton, or 
Walton, or Spenser, or Froissart, which they 
did not afterwards talk about earnestly and 
delightedly. They rejoiced to walk together 
in field or garden, and to draw from every 
flower some bright and fragrant morality, i 
which a more exquisite and personal meaning 
was often not awanting. And now and then 
they stood in that church yard, and would 
clothe the tender solemuities of death in that 
rich and delicate pomp wherewith our forefa- 
thers delighted to array them. Nor were their 
iusocent paths unilluminated by visions of re- 
ligious antiquity,—of the knight watching his 
armour, from eve till morning, in some gra) 
aisle, on the eve of some perilous and holy en- 
terprise,—of the lady girding on him that con- 
secrated sword which yet she trembled tolook 
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upon; or of the solitary in his little hermitage 
amid the pathless woods. And thus the tri- 
umphal banners which the strengt! of their 
youtbful affection bore into all the dim regions 
of human meditation, were emblazoned with 
the very heraldry of heaven. 

Katherine was neyer so well pleased to walk 

in the broad fields, or in the shady park, a 
when Everard accompanied her. She never 
sang with such an intense eXpression, as whon 
the song was of his inditing. And he, silent, 
retiring, eloquent and inventive,—his tongue 
rich in thought and imagery,—and his very 
bearing more bold, open, and spirited. Yet 
when they were together, there sometimes 
came to both of them moments of confusion, 
hesitation, faltering speech, dowacast eyes, 
and trembling hands, when they were pained 
by silence, and afraid to speaks; nor did these 
occasions supply very bitter remembrances. 
You may ask what they looked -ferward to. 
But, in truth, they never looked forward at all, 
or examined the state of their feelings, They 
rejoiced ia each other’s presence, as they re- 
joiced in the brightness af the sky and the 
beauty of the country, and ‘perceived not that 
there was any danger in the affection which 
lent to the heavens and the landscape a deeper 
interest and ten-fold glory. 

This could not last; and before Katherine 
was seventeen, the circumstances were pre- 
paring which must render ‘her miserable. 
They were wakened from their dream by the 
death of Mr. Marlow, in the summer, at the 
close of which he had designed to send his son 
to one of the universities. Everard had now 
no friend on earth but K«thariue and her mo- 
ther, Dor more money than would be required 
for a few month’s subsistence. He saw his 
father buried, and a day or two after sat down 
in the little study crowded with books, where 
they bad so often spent pleasant hours among 
authors whose light no age can render dim, 
and here, amid so many memorials of his dead 
father, and productions of the wisest teachers, 
he set himself to review his own position and 
prospects, and to form some determination for 
his future guidance. He could, however, come 
to no resolution more definite than that of im- 
mediately repairing to London, and there seek- 
ing for some employment suitable to his age, 
abilities, and education. This plan he decided 
to put in practice on the next day. 

That evening he went to take leave of Mrs, 
Wycliffe, who had always treated him with the 
familiarity and kindness of a mother. — Kathe- 
rine started when she beard his intention, and 
for a moment trembled violently. But he ex- 
plained so clearly the necessity for this condwet 
that she did not attempt to alter his determina- 
tion, They were all silentand melancholy, and 
Everard felt that, if he remained in- the pre- 

sence of Katherine, he should give ay to a 
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dent and unmanly sorrow. He 
m, and in parting shook so con- 
at he could scarcely touch the hand 
ress, and there was a tempest of 
his wild and stammering ‘God bless 


as but an hour or two after this, when 
ood under the translucent sky of a sum- 
mer night besMe his father’s newly made grave. 
His mind was too tumultuous for the place; he 
felt it a kind of sacrilege to look upon the fresh 
laid turf; he turned from it, and knelt, and 
” prayed to God, and his reflections became 
calmer and more resolute. I will not attempt 
to tell you what were his thoughts while he 
thus meditated and mourned over the remains 
of his parent. His worldly situation was now | 
as desolate as possible; and, but for his attach- 
ment to Katherine, so would have been his 
heart. Inleaving the church yard he passed 
close to the low hedge which divided it from 
her garden. He looked to the window of her | 
chamber, but it was dark; and to lose the hap- 
piness of gazing at a light which would have 
been shining on her face, wasa great additional 
misery tohim. However, in turning his eyes 
to the garden in which he had so often walked, 
he was recompensed for his first disappointment 
by seeing Katherine herself. She was standing | 
under an acacia, and leaning against the stem, | 
with her hands closed and drooping, and her | 
head bent sorrowfully downwards. In a-mo- | 
ment Everard was beside her, and had seized | 
those slender hands, and pressed one of them | 
to’his heart, and the other to his lips. The lady 
had been weeping, and her tears now flowed 
anew; and in her affliction she thought not of 
repelling the youth when he clasped her in his | 
arms, and kissed her dark eyes and her quiver- 
ing month. And when he asked her to pro- | 
mise that she would be true to hin under what 
ever circumstances, her head fell 
shoulder, andshe whispered, ‘ Yes.’ 
That night these was a kind of victorious | 
desperation and miserable triumph in the feel- | 
ing which kept. Everard awake while he | 
thought of his own utter helplessness in the 
world, and of the intoxicativg happiness from 
which it debarred him. He set out early the 
next morning, and for the first time had to ex- 
ercise an independent will. And while he was 
struggling to procure ®@ubsistence in London, 
Katherine also was brought into a new situa- 
tioo. She and her mother had always been 
acquainted with Lady Fortescue and her chil- 
dren. Henry, the young baronet, was now a 
member of Christ Church, and spent the uni- 
versity vacations at home. Latterly, his walks 
or rides towards the church became much more 
frequeat; aad it was whispered in the village 
that this did not arise from mere admiration for 
the architecture of the antique building, but 
that he was considerably influenced by its 
proximity to the house of Katherine Wycliffe. 
Now you must know, the two Misses For- 
tescue were remarkably well educated young 
ladies. If you had heard them talk about any 
one of three or four.sciences, you would never 
have found out (unless you were much more 
learned, and much more inquisitivy® than is 
fashionable) that they understood nothing of 
what they were saying, and (which might per- 
haps be a little the cause of their knowledge 
being such as I mentioned) that they cared 
nothing about the subjects of those sciences. 
They could certainly turn English into French 
or Italian, and at the same time preserve so 
completely the character of the original, that 





upoa bis 


for a moment from what language they were 
translated. 

















|} are commonly the materials of poetry. 
| they and their mother were said to have re- 


structed than their minds; some people even 
said better, for they danced admirably. More- 
over, they sang and played as well as if*they 
had been machines made only for that-purpose. 
They were alsovery fond of reading those sage 
productions—romantic stories, and professed 
to take great delight in poetry; but I think | 
observed that they were more pleased with 
Mr. Westall’s illustrations of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
than with the poem itself; and [ am sure they 
would have considered it very tedious to pay 
much attention either to the human species 
(except as it mizht furnish theni with lovers 
and husbands,) or to vatural objects, which 
Lastly, 


and the expressions of a breaking heart seem. 
ed to pierce and jar amid the deepest and 
fondest accents of love. The melancholy gir} 
answered his letters by entreaties that he would 
let her know the worst. But for more thana 
year he evaded to reply distinctly, and talked 
only of bis recollections and his hopes. 

At length she received a letter to the follow- 
ing effect: * When we parted, dear Katherine, 
I had little, indeed, of clear expectation, but 
much of vague hope. I saw indistinct visions 
of literary eminence and professional fortune, 
but your affection was the star that glittered 
through the clouds, the rainbow that gleamed 
upon them. I was, in truth, wofully ignorant 


| deavoured to engage her daughter to pass more 


| hopeless when she thought at the same time of 
1 
' 


no one who saw their exercises could doubt 


Their feet were not worse in- 


of iy own powers and the world’s wants. I 
have been compelled to labour like a beast of 
burthea that f might win a scanly subsistence. 
has been a little digres- | | came to London with fair gencra! acquire- 
sion; but I wished you to understand that there | ments and moderate abilities; but | was unfit 
were very good reasons why Katherine could ; for any ene profession, or even decent trade. 
not be an intimate friend of the Misses For- {1 had no resource but my pen; and in the at- 


solved that they would marry no one of lower 
rank than peers. 
This, | am aware, 





| tescue, aud consequently that | have not ne- | tempt to obtain literary employment of any 


glected any thing important to ber, in hitherto | kind whatever, | met with a thousand rebuffs 
omitting all particular mention of them. But} and insults. 1 endured all that 1 could not 
they now more particularly accompanied their | repel, and at last succeeded in gaining my daily 
brotber in his visits to Mrs. Wycliffe, aud en- | bread. But how often have | been forced to 

| choose between the going without a day’s food 

| and the writing of what I did net believe, or 
could not approve of. You, and you alone on 
earth, will not be surprised that I did what l 
knew to be right. But this is not the werst; 
ihe starving the body is litile to the destruction 


of her time at the Manor-House. This may 
have been at Sir Ferdinmand’s persuasion; for, 
they were very much dependent on him as to 
the amount of their fortunes, and were also | 
remarkably affectionate sisters. But though 
his opportunities of seeing Katherine were thus | of the mind, and in merely doing that which is 
in some degree increased, she would by no | involved in the very idea of writing for a sup- 
means consent tu enter intu that close familia- | port, Ll felt that | was breaking into a ruin, and 
rity with any of the :cmily which be appeared | Covering with poisonous weeds whatever little 
to wish; aad be did nut derive much advantage | ny soul may once have coutaine 


of strong and 


in her affection even trom the pretty frequent | honest, Thougi I never have wmed my 
| interviews he en) syed, as a young, rich, and lone convictions, I was com: decide 
handsome barovet might have seemed fatriy en | when L was ignorant, to pubis noulons 
titied to when he aid courl to @ porlionless | a jarge princi) les, to write ness 
and ubseure young lady. Nor did Katherine | about thiogs which | despised , back 
exactly diMibe hin; for with (be liveliness of a | upon profound aod gene: ihat I 
man of taleut, and the ease of a man of the | might give myself wholly up meagre 
world, to her he was profoundly respectful. | pettiness of the popular irriiat hich pres 


Bat she saw that be was impetuous, aud almost | vail for an hour, Every thou vinch might 
overbearing 14 temper, and she suspected that, | have grown into something of strength and 
except where some particular attachment im- | beauty, had been strangled at tie moment of 
pelled him, he was habitually mdifferent to the | its birth, that it might be offered without delay, 
welfare of others. But above ali bis suit was | to the impatient avatomy or greedy hunger of 
the public. The soil which might perhaps bave 
nourished one full grown ocak, is exhausted in 
the productions of eternal crops of saplings, to 
be perpetually cut down and cast into the fur- 
nace. Moreover, during itis « agrading course 
of exertion, scarcely any day sutiiees tor more 
than its own wants, aad there 1s not the possi: 
bility of labouring to become puss: ssed of pro- 
fessional instruction. Every moment of ‘this 
kind of existence devours sumething of that 
provision (of time and thongiit) appointed by 
God for the service of ‘he future. 

* But, Katherine, | wou'd have persevered 
io enduring all this misery, all this guilt.—I 
could almost have suow) ‘cd to what I felt as 
degradation and rujn, so ‘at | had but gained 
the most miserable addi! !o.:ai chance of making 
you my own. But, clas! i was, | am, without 
hope or prospect of any kind. 1 have fully re- 
solved to leave London immediately, and strug- 
gle through the expenses of the Cambridge 
course as best I may. 1 am fearfully answer- 
able to God if I remain a moment longer tha2 
is absolutely necessary,—a machine which, 
while by aeting it gradually destroys its own 
principle of motion, seryes at the same time 
no outward purpose, save the diffusion of shal- 
low follies, if not pernicious lies. But think, 
my beloved Katherine, to what fate this plas 
of going to Cambridge, my only conceivable 


him and Everard, in the eyes of the world a 
trembling, rustic boy; but as she knew bim, 
and no one then liviog but herself did know 
him, benevolent, brave, pious, learned, elo- 
quent, and impassioned! In truth, however, it 
did not once occur to ber to make any formal 
comparison between them. The feeling which 
dictated her vow of fidelity to Everard had not 
since flagged fora moment. Everard Marlow 
was her chosen lover, her betrothed husband, 
and Sir Henry Fortescue a passing stranger. 
The one had grown and rooted himself fur years 
into her heart; while the other was but a leaf 
whirled by the breeze across her path. 

Yet month and month passed on, and Sir 
Ferdinand did not relax in his pretensions. 
Lady Fortescue, probably because she was 
powerless in the matter, did not attempt to 
interfere, and her son would not make any 
formal proposal which might enable Katherine 
to give him a decided rejection. He felt that 
she offered him not the slightest éncourage- 
ment; and, he suspected that he might have a 
more fortunate rival, and that this rival might 
be Everard. The latter wrote to his mistress, 
not frequently but with the utmost ¢athusiasm 
of passion. He said little of his worldly situa- 
tion, but Katherine thought she could discover 
in all he said an undertone of reluctant despair; 
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plan of life, ust infallibly condemn you. 
When I have laboured, and starved, and stu- 
died my way to a degree, I shall be four years 
older than | am now, and I trust somewhat 
wiser. But the sole imaginable resource which 
could make mea richer man would be a fel 
Jowship, and the Fellows of Colleges are-con 
demned to celibacy, until, perbaps at past fifty 
they receive church livings. My whole onward 
path is one of shame, and doubt, and gloom, 
and struggle; and you, Katherine,—you who 
thought me worthy of your precious. love,-- 
you whom for years I have loved with my 
whole soul, and whom I love at this moment | 
as fondly and intensely, as when at our parting | 
your tears wetted my lips,—you must not, shall 
not be bound by tke chain which weighs so 
heavily on me. God is my witness that 1 can 
conceive no sacrifice which I would not make 
as readily as shake the dust from off my feet, 
if I could thereby put myself in a position to 
ask your hand. But there is no possibility of 
this. One little year has taught me more of 
what are existence, and man, and society, than 
I could have learned by a life’s study of the 
philosophers and divines. 

*] see, | ku ow, that there is absolutely not 
one sivgle human chance of my being able to 
obtain, 41 least for many years, more than the 
bare pittance which will support my own life 
And you, so fair, 80 young, so tremulous to the 
lightest breeeze of hardship, I should commit | 
the immeasurable villainy of subjecting you to 
such a lot as mine! Often when I have sat 
toiling at night in some dreary haunt, where 
alone | had been able to hide my bead, I have 
compared the squalid penury around me,—a 
penury which was not merely a physical or a 
conventional evil, but which, by its degrading 
necessities and sordid expedients, seemed ac- 
tually to soil and impoyerish the soul,—lI have 
compared this with the quiet and secure com. 
fort of your home, and I bave started and shud- 
dered it horror to think of the agony of shame 
and guilt that would crush me to the earth if | 
were to bring into so miserable a position your 
delicate loyeliness and refinement. I could 
not do it, my Katherine. I would pray for) 
strength to resist even your supplication. It is} 
my business to be wise for you, and though my 

| 














fate is tied to yours by my inmost heart strings, 
I will have strength to break the bond. For 
your sake | must throw from me your love, as | 
@ mother sinilters by the plague, would tbrust | 
her infant from her bosom to save it from the | 
contagion. You will have labour, and pain, | 
and contention, my beloved! in waking yourseit | 
asa stranger to him whom yvur young heart | 
has loved so faithfully; but to do so is the only | 
prudent, the only right resolution you can | 
come to. 
‘To you, to almost every woman, the main | 
prospect of happiness for the whole of life is | 
involved in the question of marriage, and into | 
whatever humble and dreary solitude I may be | 
thrown, I shall there give thanks to heaven 
when | am told of your becu;ning a wedded | 
wife. In the mean time, I without danger or | 
sin, may cherish all these fondest recellections 
which are filled with you. | shall have no 
thought of Katherine less pure and sacred than 
herself; and the love which I have so often | 
clung to with delight and exultation, though 
now hopeless and aimless, will through life, be 
the one consolation of a jonely, melancholy 
man. My once lappy and triumphal affections 
will, indeed, only revisit me as pale spectres, 
but then will they be dearer and more appro- 





of most living, blooming, and substantial. 
‘I still rely, with a strange and fond affec- 


tion, on your old knowledge of me, when | 
entreat you to believe, that what | have writ- 
ten proceeds neither from levity of purpose, 
nor regards of personal convevience, nor hopes 
of profit or advantage, nor diminution of rever- 
ence for my vow, or failing of love for her to 
whom that vow was made. And now, Kathe- 
rine, the only being | love on earth, farewell. 
Farewell for ever! We cannot meet again 
without feelings which will assuredly be mise- 
rable, and perhaps sinful. May God bless 
you. Think of me no more,--or only in the 
most hallowed morments of your prayers, when 
no earthly emotion can be connected with the 
remembrance of 


Epwarp MAr tow.’ 


When Katherine received this letter, Sir 
Ferdinand Fortescue was sitting near ber. He 
recognised the haod writing of the address, 
even with the passing glance which alone he 
threw upon it. 
for a considerable time, fiom her lover, and 
her agitation was now evident. 
man went away, and she was alone. 


With 
hasty fingers she tore open the paper. 


She 


read through the half of what had been writ- 


ten with wonderful steadiness and rapidity 5 
but, when she came to his renunciation of her 


| vowed affection, a person of firiner nature than 
| hers appeared to be might not have mastered 


as she did, the paroxysip that shook her. When 
she had come to the end of Everard’s commu- 


ication, she lopg remained silent and motion- 


less; and then, with an inward sigh, so mourn- 
ful that it seemed laden with her very life, 
muttered, ‘it shall lie on the heart it has bro- 
ken,’ and hid it in her bosom. 

It was fortunate for her, if life be any bless- 
ing to the miserable, that, within a very few 
weeks after this memorable morning,—weeks 


ry. 
i Jt altue 


ming desolation.—her mo- 
ther received the information of almost aii her 
slender property being lost in the failure of a 
commercial house. ‘The 
stiuation roused Katherine, and compelled her 
to think. it was determined, that Mrs. Wy- 
cliffe should address herself, in this her destitu- 
tion, to some distant relations of her husband, 
and that, in the mean time, the expenses of her 
humble establishment should be as much as 
possible reduced. But the shock of this re- 
verse, which excited a kind of comvulsive ac- 
tivity in Katherine, completely crushed her 
mother. One day seemed to have loaded her 
with ten years of additional infirmity; and she 
was aliost immediately seized with a severe 
illness. {t was from the sick bed of her mo- 
ther that Katherine went to receive Sir Fer- 
dinand Fortescue, who, by an accident, had 
been admitted into the house; and it was at 
this moment,—an evil augury of evil events 
which were to follow,—that the young lover, 
with impassioned reverence, explained his 
feelings, and hinted bis pretensions. In the 
face of the lady, an attentive observer might 
have perceived a slight expression of disgust; 
but she said not a syllable, uotil Sir Ferdinand 
had completed what he wished to say. She 
then raised her eyes, and spoke to him, slowly, 
at first, but afterwards hurriedly, and her words 
were to this effect: She was sorry to say, that 
the dangerous illness of her mother would pre- 
vent ber, whatever might be her inclination, 
from entertaining such proposals as those with 
which she was then honoured by Sir Ferdinand 
Fortescue, But, as she wished to save him 
from any disappointment, and for his own sake, 
also, to deal with him simply and openly, she 
informed him that she did not love, and, 
therefore, could not wed him; and added, that 


necessity of 


The lady had heard nothing, | 


The young | 


confess a baffled attachment. 
{1 hope you will, that she would have been 


their | 


she thought it extremely improbable her feel- 
ings with regard to him would ever be such as 
to render her a suitable object for his attach- 
ment. She repeated, that her mother’s illness 
must now withdraw her frem his company. 
‘But this, she added, ‘ will I trust, not give you 
any needless pain, as you may be assured that 
your wish, for which | am sincerely grateful to 
you, must necessarily remain ungratified.? 
And so Katherine gravely bowed her head, and 
retired. 7 

| Her mother’s illness continued long, and 
| almost all their small remains of property had 
| gradually been dissipated. No answer came 
from the persons to whom Mrs. Wycliffe had 
| applied. Want—starvation pressed upon them. 
Katherine administered the last draught of 
medicine which she had the means of pay- 
ing fur, and with a smouldering heart, and a 
| cold hand, she wrote, beside the bed of the 
| dozing patient, a note to Sir Ferdinand For- 
tescue, who had renewed his proposal by 
letter. 

Iler doom was now fixed. But when the 
baronet entreated permission to see her who 
was to become his wife, she compelled herself 
to write to him a full confession of her former 








engagements with Everard Marlow, and added, 


that, for circumstances beyond her controul, 
and not the state of ler affections, had put an 
end to all intercourse between her and her 
lover, and absolved her from her vows. It 
humbled her as a woman in her own eyes to 
But she felt, as 


| criminal as a betrothed wife in concealing this 
the dearest and most intimate secret of her 
| life. 
| _ Buta few weeks had passed, when a car- 
riage left the village conveying Sir Ferdinand 
Fortescue and his pale and trembling bride. 
In spite of the young bridegroom’s lively talent 
aud affectionate admiration of his wife he could 
| not succeed in renderimg the conversation am 
mated. Katharine replied, indeed, to all his 
| remarks with readiness and intelligence, and 
| even with an air of gratitude for his kindness. 
| But he observed, almost with despair, that she 
| seemed perpetually falling into reveries, from 
| which, indeed, she startled at one word of his; 
| but in a few minutes her eye again began to 
| wander, and she had,evidently forgotten, if not 
the existence of her companion, at least the 
closeness: of that relation to ber in which he 
had that day been placed. Aftera journey of 
some thirty miles they arrived at a small ina, 
where an accident which had happened to their 
carriage, compelled them, contrary to their 
previous intention, te remain. Early in the 
evening the lady retired to her chamber, and 
left her husband in a small sitting room on the 
ground floor, and opening off the entrance hall. 
He paced the floor for some time in impatient 
disappointment at the melancholy and indiffer- 
ence of the woman he loved, and he thought 
with jealous rege, of Everard Marlow. Again 
he sat down, and reviewed io his mind all the 
| expedients that suggested themselves for exci- 
ting in his wife a somewhat warmer attach- 
ment, but still Everard Marlow presented him- 
self as the one enemy of lis happiness. Sud- 
denly he heard a step in the hall, and aftera 
few seconds a voice, repeating hurriedly and 
inquiringly the name of Fortescue. But lite 
of the dialogue between the stranger and the 
attendant reached Sir Ferdinand’s ears. It 
ended, however, by the traveller's uttering 
loudly and passionately, some such phrase as 
‘ By heavens, it cannot be. She is nol his wife!” 
The baronet’s wrath had previously been rising 
at thus hearing his affairs made the subject of 
. s 
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unauthorised curiosity. He now could restrain } 


himself no longer, but rang the bell, and beg- 
ged that if the person without wished to ask 
apy questions as to Sir Ferdinand Fortescue, 
he might be directed to inquire in that room. 
The stranger immediately presented himself, 
wrapped in a dark cloak; but bis pale face 
and marked brow unshaded by a hat. He 
walked up to the bridegroom, and said calmly, 
‘I know not. Sir Ferdinand, whether you will 
remember me: it is not important you should. 
I merely wish to ask whether it be true that 
you were married this morning to Katherine 
Wycliffe?’ + Sir, | had this morning the honour 
[the stranger groaned] of espousing Miss Wy- 
cliffe. And may I beg to know in my turn, 
what title you can possibly have to ask any 
questions about me or Lady Fortescue?’ ‘1 
presume, if you had considered my question an 
improper one, you would not have offered .to 
answer it. But, at all events, 1 do not see on 
what pretence you can object to my asking 
what question, of whom, and concerning whom, 
Iplease.’ ‘1 do object, 
inquiries and insinuations; and, moreover, | 
must desire that, besides desisting from these, 
yon will instantly leave the house.’ In fine, 
before five minutes, they had escaped together 
into the ficlds, and were about to bring their 
quarrel to the most perilous of terminations. 
In the time, Katheriae sat in her 
chamber wretched and motionless, Wer heart 
was with those departed hours which had seen 
her cod Everard together. 
and gestures, which had rendered their ioter- 
views dé “ow occurred her. And 
ehe mourned, tll the tears rained fast upon her 
cheeks, over all those choicest portions of her 


Sir, to your insolent 


mean 


A thousand words 


-heious, 


to 





existence, hallowed and made beautiful by the 
presence of! him whoin first and alone she loved 
Abd then, also, she pictured to herself the want } 
and desradation which bad forced out of bis! 
iemost soni the last leiter he wrote to her 
Ske thought of hun, older and baggard and | 


eare worn, but still wearing bis former look of 





thought and resolution. As this image occur- 
red to . er, she heard a sound as if of a distant 
shot; she rvised her head, and thought she saw 


cated | in the mirror, the very face she had 
eonceived. She started, and almost screamed; 
but she gathered resolution, stood up and look- 
ed rouad; and now, indeed, she needed all her 
courage, for there, between her and the bed, 
was fixed the very form of Everard Marlow,— 


the Everard of Ler happiness, the Everard of 
her love, but elder, and paler, and more sor- 


rowfal. llis eyes were immoveably bent upon 
her face, with a dead stare; his right hand was 
raised and stretched forward with the palm 
turned towards her, sighing reproach; his left 
was pressed upon his heart, and from beneath 
it was oozing blood. 


s 





At this horrible vision, her senses fora mo- 
ment failed her. But she recevered; and still 
the dead, mts th seeming!y most real, being 
was befo e her, and those withering eye balls 
we estas uj on her. She lifted a candle 
Soe the table, and beran to move towards 


tuis creature of the rrave, but 

came slower and more terrible; 
ifshe were crush 
of mertality, she crawled rather valked 
to the vision. Sut when she had come almost 
withia an arm’s reach of the spot op which it 
stood, and shuddering, raised her eyes, expect- 
ioe to encounter the annihilating glance of that 
horrid thing, the glare of the candle only shone 
on a depth of dusky air, backed by the large 
falds of the gloomy curtains. The light feil 
fram ber hand; she rushed to the door of the 
ohamber; aud with ayell, rather than a shriek, 


every step be- 
and feeling as 
ioathsome mass 





>i into seme 


than wv 


reached i ina , second the hall, ‘Several persons 
were grouped in the centre; and, starting aside 
at her cry, enabled her to sce, placed in a 
chair, and under the examination of a surgeon, 
the corpse of Everard Marlow! 

There were many days betore she regained 
her senses, and weeks before she was permit- 
ted to speak, or tomake the slightest exertion. 
The first employment of her feeble fingers was 
to trace, in irregular characters, the following 
words, which she sent to her husband: 

‘We must never ineet again. I should die 
of recollection in your presence, or destroy 
myself to avoid you. 1 would that, without 
committing self-murder, 1 could release you 
from the restraint which my existence imposes 
upon you. But without this, I trust—l am 
sure—that I shall soon cease to live. 

KATHERINE.’ 





In fact, she only lingered for a few months, 
| and happily died, without knowing that when 
Everard Marlow met her husbaid, he was on 
his way to inform her that he had obtaiaed the 
promise of a valuable living as soon as he could 
be ordained, and to entreat that she would at- 
tempt to revive her attachment for him. Alas! 
that attachment never failed fur a moment, tll 
it accompanied her-to the grave. PANEs. 
ATHENZUM, 





SONNET. 


Ay, art welcome, 


thou 
breath! 


heaven’s deliciou 


Vben woods begin to wear the crimson leaf 
| And grow meek, and the meek suus 
grow brief, 


suns 


And the year smiles as it draws near ils death. 


| Wind of the sunny South!—Oh long delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden aii 


Like ihe good old age 


\ released from care, 
| Journeying, io long seret nity , away. 


In such a bright, late, quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life, like thee 
and brooks, 
And dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 
And music of kind voices ever nigh; 
And, when my last sand twinkles in the glass, 
Pass silently from men, as thou dost passs. 


, mid bowers 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVIN 


LADY OF ICELAND. 





i Owine to the 
| . 
snow and ice between here and Iceland 


» or to 
the irregularity in our correspondent in that 
country, we were obliged last weeks to usher 
in the plate representing a Lady of that coun- 
try, without an appropriate description, and 
even now as the same difficulty exists, and, 
unused as we are to depend upon ourselves 
alone in such matters as a Lady’s dress, we 

















very great accumulation of | 


poetic 


} 
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| operations of the Russian Grand Ar 





should srhink from a description of it, further 
than that it appears very warm and comforta- 
ble, and especially adapted to the rigours of 
the climate—living as she does 
tance from the 
Paris, the 


at such a dis- 

London and 
elegarte of that country is obliged 
herself to invent different dresses, or continue 
to use those which have been handed down from 
her grandmothers—the latter of which we think 
to be the case; as for an head dress, the same 
horn appears still to be worn which the pro- 
phets deprecated upwards of two thousand 
years 


Leau Monde of 


agu, as being a favourite article of dress 
Jewish damsels in the days of Jeru- 


plendour. 


with the 
salem’s 





5 AND CORRESPONDENTS 


Another obligation has been added to the ma- 
ny favours already received from our Canadian 
friend, whese production graces our poetical 
page this week,—well knowing the lack of 
fuient in the publisher, he has kindly 
supplied it. 

The lines presented by Florio 
little 


TO READERS 


have merit— 








a more alttention to the versification 
would be an advantage. 

By the late arrivals from Europe, we have 
received our files of the London and Liverpool 
papers—and will select some of the choicest 
articles in our next—Lu Belle Assemblee for 
February is decorated with an elegant portrait 
of the Siachioness Wellesley an American 
Lady , the eldest daughter of Richard Caton, 
Esq. of Maryland 

————--- —— = ——— eae OY 
ITEMS OF NEWS. 

Two heeves from the Valley of Virginis 
were recently sold in Richmond, one of whick 
weighed 2190 pounds, the other, 1904, 


ANCIENT VALUE OF pp c 
from good authority, that about 





it 
1215, 


hare 
ms 3 


| the Countess of An} jou p aid two shine irec | sheep, 


five guarte rs of whe vat, and the same quantity 
of rye, fora volume of sermons—so scarce and 
dear were books at that time; and although the 
countess might in this case have possibly been 
imposed upon, we have it, on Mr. Gibbon’s 
authority, that the value of manuscript copies 
of the Bible, for the of the monks and 
clergy, commonly was from four to five bua- 
dred crowns at Paris, which according to the 
relative value of money at that time aod 
now, in our days, could not, at the most mode- 
rate calculation, be less than as many pounds 
sterling at the presentday. 

The Prussian States Gazette of the 10th inst 
contains the following o il account of the 
Hy yy up Pc) 
the 10th of November, two days alivr raising 


use 





luc 


the seige of Silistria. It does not appear by 
the Russian account that theirlo-s is atall se 
great as represented by the German Journals. 


ected [rdbm either 


But the trufu is not to be ex; 
party i-— 
BERLIN, DEC. 10, 
The St. Petersburg Gazette cor 
following news from the army in the field, from 
the 17th of October to the 10th November. 
According to the general plan of (ho military 
operations, the 3rd corps of infantry began es 
the 15th its march from Shumla. Up-ete the 
19th it was notin the least disturbed by the 
enemy. Inconsiderable marauding parties, 
which showed themselves from time to time ia 
the rear, did not venture to altempt to impede 
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the movement of the troops. tut on the 19th 
when the corps was to pass a woody defile, 
wear the village of Acdechda, the rear guard 
was attacked by the enemy, who had come 
from Shumla with 8,000 chosen cavalry, and a 
detachment of infantry and artillery. 


Notwithstanding all his attempts, he was 
éefeated, with great loss on his side, and the 
march of the third corps to the place of its des- 
pation was continued without any further in- 
terruption froin the enemy, though the badness 
of the roads, in consequence of the cold and 
rainy weather, which set in remarkably early 
for that country, rendered the march every 
day more dificult. This weather also checked 
very much the progress of the siege of Silistria. 
Yet they were proceeding as quickly as possi- 
ble, but when, from the incessant torrents of 
rain, the cround on which the trenches were 
were to be made was entire): water, 
and the arrival of naterials rendered not mere- 
ly difficult, but impossible, the Commander in 
chief, General Wittgenstein, resolved on the } 
od November to chanze the siege into a 
bombardment, which was kept up successfully 
for two days and nights. 


Meantime the cold increased to §8° (Reamur, 
or 18° Fahrenheit below freezing.) a heavy 
snow covered all our batteries and the elay 
buts of the soldiers, and large flakes of ice ap- 
peared in the Danube. Ia thismauner nature 
uiself, by the commencement of a winter ot 
extraordinary severity, even in northern coun- 
tries, interru,ted the progress of the ove: 
before sili tria, and threatesed io cut off th 
sommunication between the leit and right 


tions 


banks of the Danube, and to stop the supplies | 
of provision and ammuniticn from (he besieging 
corps. The blockade of Silistria was therefore 
discontinued, and on the 10ih of No ber 
the tr 0} > 4 f the eecorn i ie tr 4 iT reevan 
their march to the inter quarters igned 
them in Moldavia and Waliachia, in wo co 
lumns, one of which passed ithe 1) ube in 
vessels belonging to the flotilla on t river 


near the village of Kallarasch, and t.e other 
at Hirchova, except the sixth division of infan- 
try, which, with the cavairy and the troops of 
the Don, covered this movement. To 
the garrison of Silistria, a strong division of the 
fleet remains opposite the fortress, the village 
f Kallarasch on the left bank is beine fortified, 
aod redonbts erecting at svitable p! 1CeS Oppo- 
site the fortresses still tn tie nds of the ene- 
my. Accordiag to reports from Varna and its 
heighbourhood, nothing particular bad occured 
there, and the enemy bad no where shown 
himself. In Little Wallachia the port of Ka- 
lafat has fallen into our bands. Baron Geis- 
mar took advantage of the terror caused by 
the fall of Varna, and the defeat of the Pacha 
of Widdin, at Bajalescht, and resolved to at- 
tempt an attack upon Kalafat. After a march 
of 60 wersts (nearly 34 miles) in one night, he 
appeared before the fortress, and the terrified 
garrison abandoned it with the greatest preci- 
pitation, flying in troops to Widsin, in which 
retreat many were drowsed in ‘the Danube. 
As soon as our troops had got possession of the 
fort, they immediately began to erect addition- 
al works on the side next ithe Turks, by which 
Kalafat was put in a state of complete defence 
against any hostile attack. The possession of 
this fortress is so far important to us, as Little 
Wallachia is thereby protected against inva-" 
sions from the right bank of the Danube. 


Accounts from Tiflis of the 4th of November 
relaie vavious successes obtained over the 
Kurds in their attempts to intercept some huo- 
dred waggons and provisions, &c. 


observe 

















[From La Belle Assemblee. } 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1829. 


Warkina Dress.—A petisse of ethereal 
blue satin, fastening down the front of the skirt 
by Janguette-straps. The body quite plain, and 
surmounted at the throat bya net ruff, bouil- 
lonee. Sleeves, en gigot, with gauntlet cuffs, 
finished on the outside of the arm with straps, 
corresponding with those which fasten the skirt 
of the pelisse where it closes. A long round 
tippet of marten-skin is tied round the throat, 
beneath the ruff. The hat is of black velvet, 
trimmed wilh broad white blond, and white sa- 
tin ribbon, a large rosette of which is placed at 
the extremity of (ie brim, on the right side; 
whence proceeds a bandeau, crossing the brim, 
uaderneath, next the hair: the crown is profuse- 
ly ornamented in front, with white blond, and 
in the centre of this, at the base of the crown, 
isa rosette of white satin ribbon. Black kid 
ialf boots complete this costume. 

Carriace Dress.—A dress of plum-colcur- 
ed gros de Naples, with one very deep flounce 
at the border, headed by a ruche en festons, of 
ihe samme material as the dress, Body plain, 
and the sleeves en gigot, with bracelets of gold 
clasped by a white agate brooch. A pelerine 
tippet, with long ends, of the light grey Amer- 
ican squirrel, surmou:ted by a broad net ruff, 
bouillonee, with the fulness confined by united 
points of white satin, delicately painted, and 
ettged by very narrow blond; fastening in front 


by a bow of nvvun, SU tped +. curtubb ealaurs 
A bat of white satin, with a Chinese crown of 
canary-ve'low sarcenet; and where it draws 
lorether, ov the summit, is a rosette of striped 
ribbod. A long branch of blue-bells, between 
the base of the crown and the brim, falls ever 
the left side of the hat: broad strings of crape, 
beautifully embroidered iu different colours, 
depend over the shoulders. 


Dinner Panty Darss.—A dress of black 
Smyrna satin, with a broad border of black 
velvet, headed by a narrow double rouleau of 
lavender grey satin. Plain corsage of the same 
colour and material as the reauleau on the 
skirt. Short sleeves of white tulle, or of crepe 
lisse. A beret of black velvet, placed very 
much ou one side: and beneath the brim, on 
the right, isa white feather; on the side of the 
beret, which is brought very low, is another 
feather gracefully waving over the throat; the 
crown is adorned with a beautiful plumage of 
of while feathers. The ear-pendants are of 
wrought gold, the bracelets very broad, and of 
gold, fincly enchased; one bracelet is clasped 
bya large ruby, the other by a white agate; 
both set in fillagree gold. 


EventnG Dress.—A dress of tulle over 
white satin; with a full bonillenee border next 
the feet, of tulle, in flutings, headed by bows 
formed by one loup, and one end of white satin 
ribbon, set very close together: over this bor. 
de: is 2 broad bias fold, with a row of white 
satin foliage above it. The corsage is of white 
satin, finished at the bust with drapery, a la 
Sevigne, in tulle, fastened in the centre with 
an antique girandole brooch of jewellery, con- 
sisting chiefly of turquoise-stoncs, and finely 


enchased gold. The drapery ie also fastened 





down on each shoulder, by a small rosace, in 
turquoise-stones. The sleeves are short and? 
very full. The hair is arranged in full curls on 
each side of the face, and crowned by an open 
coronet-toque, consisting of puffs of celestial 

blue crape, entwined with narrow black velvet, 

and crowned on the left side of the summit with 
an aigrette, composed of turquoises and other 
precious stones; that part ofthe toque which 

croses the forehead has an ornament in the 

centre of differently coloured gems. The ear 

pendants are of turquoise stones and wrought 

gold, with a necklace composed of one row of 
turquoises, set in the form of large seperate 

rosettes: such a necklace is of immense value. 

The shoes are of white satin. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Journal of the Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania; devoted to the Mechan- 
ic Arts, Manufactures, General Science, and 
the Recording of American and other Patent 
Inventions. Edited by THomas P.Jonrs,M.D. 
Superintendent of the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, Professor of Chemistry in the Medical 
Department of the Columbian College, and 
late professor of Mechanics in the Franklin- 
Institute. 

New Series. —Vol. III. —No, 2.—February, 

829. 

Contents.—On the History of the Honey 
Bee, and its products—Strength of the Jour- 
nals of Shafts—Strength of Whee!ls— Velocity 
of wheels——-Fulminating Powders for fire arms 
—Manufacture of Sugar of Lead—Treadwell 
on the use of Cast fron--Fire at St. Elmo— 
Treadwell on the Obstruction of Water by air 
in bent tubes—Editor’s Notices and list of 
Patents for November, 182%—-For applying 
Steam for extracting Tannin, &c.—For draw- 
ing and corking Sparkling Liguors—Thomso- 
nian Practice of Physic—For Fever Medicine 
—For Preparing and administeriag Scrtaiz 
Medicines—For a Furnace for generating 
Steam by Anthracite—-Editor's Remarks— 
For an Improved Bloomery Fursace, &c.— 
Manufacture of Diamonds—Great Ship Canal 
in the Netheriands. 


Lehigh Pioneer, and Mauch Chunk Courier. 
By Amos Sisty. A paper, with the above tithe, 
will be commenced in Mauch Chunk, North- 
ampton county, Penn. in May next. 

The following is a brief outline of the con- 
tents of the sheet, and the manner in which it 
will be conducted.—Foreign and Domestie 
Affairs—Local Matters—Politics—Literature. 

Conditions. —This paper will be published 
weckly on a Super Royal Sheet, with the type 
entirely new—at $2,00 per annum, if paid in 
advance—if not paid within six months, $2,28, 
and after the expiration of tie year, tf not paid 
within that time, $2,50 will be iavariably 
charged. 





FINS REN COLOUR FRON WALNUTS. 


A Chemist of Brussels, who was recenthy 
washing his hands, which were stained with 
walnuts, in some water which was impreg- 
nated with chlorite of lime, found, to his 
surprise, that the water became beautiful- 
ly red. He repeated the experiment, and 
concludes from it that the colour produced >¥ 
the mixture of the rind of the walnut with the 
chlorite, may be rendered useful in the arts, 
Register of Aris. 

Tree courage is fire: and unassuming; free 
piety serions and hymble. 
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SELECT TALES. 


From the Token, for 1829. 
THE BLIND BOY. 


Seven ehildren gathered around the board of 
William Halleck; and though poverty lay like 
a dark mist on his prospects, and sometimes 
pressed heavily on his heart, yet the hardy and 
pious farmer toiled patiently along the thorny 
path he found marked out for him.—Death 
had never entered his doors; but sickness had 
come often, with fatigue, expense, anxiety, and 
sorrow in her train; and beneath his roof dwelt 
one being, at once a living joy and a living 
sorrow. His fourth child was a bright and 





beautiful boy; but God had shut out from his | 


mind the perception ofall visible loveliness. 
Henry was bern blind. The hearts of the 
parents were troubled when the terrible sus- 
picion first came upon their minds, that the 
fair infant on whom they gazed, lay in a world 
ofdarkness. Many and various were the ex- 
periments they tried to ascertain the truth, and 
it was long after every friend and neighbor 
that Jooked upon the child had expressed his 
melancholy conviction, ere the father and mo- 
ther would shut their hearts agaiust all hope. 
But the boy grew and strengilened; his little 
limbs became active; be stood by his mother’s 
knee; he grasped her hand, and walked totter- 
ing at her side; language eame in due season 
to his tongue, and his artless prattle and happy 
laugh were the loudest and the happiest in the 
house 


those he best loved, were shut from his gaze. 
He was born tobe a poor, useless, helpless, 
blind boy, and the hearts of the parents some- 
times ached to the core as they looked on his 
blooming cheek aod sightless eyes, and thought 
of the future. 

But the voice of complaint was a sound un- 
known bencath the roefefW+Htiam TWailleck, 
and ihe bymn of thanksgiving ascended every 
evcaing from the lips of the family circle, ere 
the deep sleep of the weary came on their eye- 
lids. 


Three winters in succession had a rheuma- 


tic fever laid one of the daughters of William | 


Halleck on the bed of sickness; yet she, too, 
like the rest of that humble household, was in- 
dustrious, contented, and pious. She was two 


years older than Henry; and the mutual sense | 
of infirmity had knit the bonds of a brother’s | 


and a sister’s love most closely between them. 
When the invalid first rose from the weary bed 
of pain, and went forth under the blue sky of 
spring, it was ihe strengthened arm of Henry 
that supported her; and when the blind boy 
asked of things that were shut up from none 
but him, it was the soft voice of Mary that an- 
swered his questions, and poured into his mind 
the delight of new ideas. It was Henry who 
sat by Mary’s bedside in her hours of suffering, 
and ministered to her wants. He knew by her 
breathing when she slept, and remained still 
and silent in darkness tillche woke. He knew 
by the very tones of her voice when she was 
better and when she is worse, and though he 


stole about the room with the bent head and | 


outstretched hand of the blind, he seldom mis- 
sed finding any thing that Mary wanted. And 
it was Mary who gave Henry that knowledge 
Oi the Being who made him, which was a bright 
light ¢o his mind, and shed over his spirit a hope 
mere gladdening than the sunshine which 
cheered all outward things. 

S soon as pain cemed to rack her joints, and 
strength was in.a measure restored to her limbs, 
Mary was wont to arise and return thankfully. 


| 10 those employments in which alone she was 


permitted to assist the toils of her family. The 
first warm days of spring were to Henry days 
of rejoicing. As soon as he felt their warm 
| breath, he used to hagten into the house, cry- 
| ing with a loud voiee,** Summer is coming, and 
Mary. will get welll” To him the first note of 
the robin told mot of the verdure and the blos- 
soms which were soon to-cover the face of na- 
ture with beauty; but it announced that she 
whom he loved would be freed from her pain, 
and come out with him into the pure air, and 
go inte the field and woods, gathering fragrant 
wild flowers, listening to the music of the winds 
waters, and birds, and talking to him cherfully 
and usefully. Mary was entering upoo her 
seventeenth spring; and before the April snows 
had melted from the fields, she was already so 
well that she sat up as was accustomed in her 
little window, plying her needle with a busy 
and skilful hand. There came a heavy storm 
of rain with warm south winds, and in one 
night the snowy mantle of the earth bad vanish- 
ed, and the fields lay bare and brown the next 
| day, beneath a clear sky anda warm sun. It 
} was a beautiful morning, and unseen influences 
were busy in the trees, that stretched their 
arms silently to the gentle breeze, and in the 
| very sods that basked in the sunshine. The leaf 
was preparing to put forth the green blade to 
| sprout, and the pulses of man beat lightly and 
| happily under the spell of the spring. Henry 
| felt the soft west wind on his cheek, and heard 
| the first notes of the spring birds. As soon as 





| 


Yet vision was still wanting, and the | the sun rode high iu the heavens, he went to 
earth and all it contained, even the faces of | 


summon Mary trom her toils, to walk with him 
as far as the Great Oak, a spot which she love- 
ed, because it commanded a wide and beautiful 
prospect and which was dear to him, because 
| she loved it, and because it was always the end 
| of their first walk in spring. Mary hesitated 
for she feared the dampness of the ground; but 
| Henry b=4-¢une with a youuger brother all 
| the way up to the Great Oak on purpose, and 
| assuring her the path was dry. She stuod at 
the door, and as she looked up at the clear and 

; beautiful sky, around on the landscape, and 
|again on the pieading face of her blind bro- 
ther, she could not find in her heart to say, ‘No.’ 
They went out together, and Mary was glad 

| she had gone. Mer own heart seemed to expand 
| with quiet happiness as she walked. What in- 


valid is not happy in breathing the open air for 
the first time, after tedious months of confine- 
anent, and feels not as ifthe simplest act of 
| existence were in iiselfa luxury? Henry went 
| leaping at her side with short and joyous bounds 
| pouring forth the exuberance of his spirits, in 
the song she had taught him, asking a thousand 
questions, and sometimes stopping to listen 
| when the sound of a sbeep-bell, the nvte of a 
| bird, or the murmur of a distant voice struck 
| on his quick ear, When the way was rough, 
| he walked closer to her side, holding her hand 
| tightly, and seemed as if made happier by the 
| pensive smiles on that pale face be could not 
|see. He asked her sometimes if the walk was 
| making her cheeks red, for then he knew that 
| his father would say that she was well; and 
sometimes he furnished her with food for reflec- 
tion, and she wondered what ideas were con- 
veyed to his mind by the terms he had learned 
to use in speaking of visible objects. At last 
they came to the Great Oak; and as they sat 
resting together ona rock under its leafless 
branches, the gaiety of the blind boy subsided, 
and he caught something of the sedate happi- 
ness which pervaded the spiritof Mary. They 
talked together for a long time, and at last 
sunk into silence. Heory sat musing, and 


Mary involuntary gazed upon the varying 





expressions that passed over his sightless, but 
eloquent face, sometimes lighting it with a 
smile, sometimes fading into sadness, betraying 
the changing tenor of his thoughts; which flow- 
ed on, guided only by the mysterious Jaws of 
association, and unchecked by the movements 
of outward objects. At last he asked with a 
mournful tone— 

‘ Mary, do you think it would be a hard thing 
if I were to die young?? 

Mary shrunk from a question which seemed 
so natural for one in his situation; because she 
did not imagine that such thought# had ever 
entered tle mind of the gay and laughing boy, 
She was startled, too, at the coincidence be. 
tween their reflections; it was as ifshe had 
looked into his mind, and found it a mirror of 
her own. But she asked Henry quietly, if he 
were weary of the life God had given him. 

‘Ob! no;’ returned the blind-boy ¢ but it 
would not frighten me, or make me unhappy, 
Mary, if I knew that 1 were geing todie. I 
know I must be a burden all my life to my pa- 
rents, and [ can be of little use to any one— 
eyen to you!—I think—I know not why—it 
was meant I should stay here long. God will 
soon see whether I am patient, amiable, and 
pious; he will take me away, when I have been 
sufficiently tried.’ 

Mary made vo answer. She, too, had mo- 
ments when the conviction that her life was not 
to be a long oue, came upon ber most power- 
fully, and te her, too, it brought the same gen- 
tle, melancholy satisfaction, which seemed 
stealing over the mind of her blind brother. He 
had once asked her, when a very little boy, if 
she thoucht he should seein heaven; and the 
question had made her shed many tears. She 
wept now, while she listened to his plaintive 
voice, and heard him talk with humble piety of 
bis willingness to die in the first blossoming of 
youth; yet her tears were no tears of bitterness 
for she saw that the frame of mind in which he 
spoke was one calculated to make him happy, 
living or dying. 

She told him so at last; and strove to strength- 
en in his mind that feeling which disarms all 
vexation and sorrow—a _ perfect confidence 
that there is a secret good in every event that 
befalls us. Her ownspirit was too deeply im- 
brued with this convictiou, thot it gave the 
coloring to her whole character; it was the idea 
which occurred to ber habitually and incessant- 
ly;it was the secret of that peace of mind 
which neither trouble, poverty, nor sickness 
could ruffle. She taught bim how to exercise 
his mind in trying to discover the good shroud- 
ed in seeming evil; and how, when the justice 
and mercy of any event were past finding out, 
to give up the search in undoubting confidence 
that all was right, sufferieg not his soul to be 
disquieted. 

The youthful pair rose at last to reture home 
in the holiest a happiest temper. Their hearts 
were filled with devotion, and with love for all 
God’s creation, and the pure beautiful instinct 
of fraternal love had received an impulse from 
a conversatio® which they felt had made them 
both wiser and better. The influence of com- 
munion on hesy topics is happy and salutary, 
and the glow of renewed confidence and es- 
teem which succeeds such intercourse between 
kindred spirits, is delightful, 

Mary was still an invalid, and soon felt that 
she had made more exertion than she ought te 
havedone. She pauseda moment at the foot 
of the bill, because (here were two ways which 
led home. They had come by a crue’ 
path, leading through pleasant fields and 1 - 








and the road by which they now pro F 
return, would conduct them across the mill- 
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prook straight to the village. She was weak 
and faint and they took the shortest way. Si- 
Jently they walked on till they had almost 
reached a small rising ground which lay be- 
tween them and the mill stream, when [lenry 
suddenly exclaimed exclaimed, ‘ Sister Mary, 
where are we? I hear the water running!’ 
Mary listened a moment with a surprised and 
anxious countenance, and quickened her pace 
ae they ascended the hill, As soon as they 
came insight of the stream she stopped, aston- 
ished and almost terrified. The heavy rain of 
the previous day, and the melting of the snow 
among the hills, had swolen the mill-brook: into | 
adeep and rapid stream, with the sound of 
many waters, bearing on its turbid bosom marks 
of the devastation it had already wrought in its 
course. The young birches and alders that 
had shaded ils green banks the preceding | 





summer, torn up by the roots, were whirled | look grew fixed as he diew nigh: 
along with the current and amid the white foam | hastily over the heaps of timber and ruin, stuop- | 


Mary descried the wet, black planks which | 
told the destruction of an old mill of her fa- | 
thers, higher up the stream. The bridge and | 
the new mill just below it, was yet standing, 
but the waters rose furiously against them, and | 
both shook and tottered. Sounds came up | 
every moment amid the tumult which-told that | 
something unseen had given way; and Mary 
Jooked around in yain for help or counsel. 
There was not a human being in sight She 
did not try to conceal from Henry their situa- 
tion; and though the hand she held did not 
tremble with the natural fear of one so young 
and helpless, she saw by his countenance that 
he was awed. A short but fervent prayer 
wasinhermind. There was no time to be 
lost. She grew weaker every moment; and 
summoning up all her strength for one effort. 
with a quick, firm step, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, she hastened upon the bridge 
leading her blind brother. “They bad already’ 
half crossed it, when Henry bewildered by 
the noise and shaking under his feet, shruak 
back involuntary. Mary flung one arm around 
him, and feebly strove to drag him forward, 
when with one crash the main supporters of 
the bridge gave way under them, and in an 
instant they were precipitated amid its wrecks 
into the raging waters. 

‘There were those-that beheld this spectacle, 
and a wild ery of agony arose amid the din of 
destruction, but came not from the lips of the 
struggling sufferers. William Halleck had 
come forth to look for his children, and to warp 
them of the freshet. Just as he had reached 
the top of the rising ground opposite the one 
they had descended, he beheld them with hor- 
ror attempting to cross the tottering bridge. It 
was but for a moment; as be sprang forward 
at the sight, a fearful sound broke on his ear, 
and in another moment they were snatched 
froin his gaze. 

There was*a short interval of confusion, 
shouts and cries. Friends and neighbors came 
running over the hill to the scene of destruc- 
tion, and there were pale, dismayed faces, 
hasty suggestions, and wild efforts to discover 
and save the drowning victims; but all in vain, 
Suddenly the frantic father discovered his Hen- 
ry sitting apparently in security upon some of 
the wrecks of the bridge, which had become 
jammed together and were arrested in their 
progress near the mill, At the same time the 
whole group caught sight of Mary, carried 
alive’ and struggling over the milldam. With 
one tse they rushed down the banks and 
round the %<j}l to her rescue. The father fol- 
Jowed: his hbors with hurried steps and 


4 


ling on him, as he passed, not to stir till his 


return, 
motionless, and crouched down in the extrem- 


They were lost in the tamult, and he was left 


the mill, just as the bruised, dripping, and life- 


| demolished bridge, and he fainted with excess 


Henry seemed not to hear. He sat 


ity of his terror, uttering quick, low shrieks. 


alone. 
The father came down fo the flat rocks below 


less body of bis daughter was drawn out of the 
water. With sad countenances and silent 
lips, her two elder brothers laid the pale corpse 
—for such it was—on a board, and carried it 
up to the village, with a vain hope of resusci 
tation. The father followed it a few moments 
anxiously; and then, suddenly recollecting bis 
helpless blind boy, he went with one or two 

neighbors to bring him to his desolate home. 
Heory was where he had left him, bowed 
down, silent, and motionless.—The father’s 
He strode 


ed to lift his child, and uttered a cry of horror. 
The lower limbs of the poor blind boy were 
wedged fast between two heavy beans of the 





ofagony. Wild and almost superhuman were 
the efforts with which the father strove to re- 
lieve bis child from a situation so horrible; but } 
it was not till his friends came with axe and | 
hatchet, with calmer heads and steadier hands, 
to his assistance, that the sufferer was extrica- 
ted. 

It wasa night of grief and agony beneath 
the roof of William Halleck.—The remains of | 
the fair, gentle and pious Mary lay stretched | 
on her own litle bed in one room, and in the | 
next, father, mother, brothers, and sisters, hung 
weeping around the couch of the suffe ing | 
Henry. Acute, indeed, were the pains with | 
which it pleased God to visit the youthful } 
saint; and saint-like, indeed, was the resigna- | 
tivii With whiehthece pains were borne. But | 
about midnight his agonies were sudaeniy { 
calmed, and a hope fluttered for a moment in } 
the heavy hearts of those who loved him. It 
was but fora moment. The physician anno- 
unced that the process of mortiiication had | 
begun, and death was drawing nigh. All at | 
once the voice of the blind boy was heard, 
calling his mother in a faint but calm voice. 
She came to liis bedside, and he took hold of 
her hand. Then heyasked for bis father, bro- 
thers and sisters. They allcame. He touched 
each, and said, ‘ Mary is pot here.’—No one 
spoke, but he felt his mothers hand quiver in 
his. ‘* Mary is drowned,’ said he. ‘God has 
taken herto be anangel. Do not sob, mother, 
because she and I are to be so much happier 
than we ever could be onecarth. Let me tell 
you of what Mary and I were talking this very 
morning, and yau will all see that God has 
kindly called us away at the very time when 
we were most williag, perhaps most fit, to die.’ 

Then be told them briefly, all that had passed 
that day, and after a moments, pause added:— 

‘Father and mother! I thank God for tak- 
ing ine away so young: and so too did Mary. 
You will be saved much trouble, much care; 
and we shall find no temptation, no sin, where 
we are going, Mary will never suffer sick- 
ness again; and lt the puor blind boy, that nev- 
er saw even your dear face, mother, I shail 
behold God. My eyes will be opened, and | 
shall go from a world of darkness into a world 
of light. Promise me, all of you, that you will 
not sit down and mourn for me when | am dead 
but will observe bow wise and good it was that 
Mary and 1 should both die young. I have 
been ahappy boy. God gave you a sick child 


set 


| 





trembling knees, ‘easting a single glance to 
ascertain that Henry wes indeed safe. and cal- 


and a blind one ta try your patience and virtuc, 


- oe senqenonc od 
been very kind to us both; you never said a 
harsh thing to your blind boy. We have just 
lived long enough to try your submission, but 
not long enough to be a heavy burden ali your 
lives to you; and now God has taken us away 
just as we could have wished, together, and at 
the best of times to die—the best for you—the 
best for us.—Sometimes it is hard to see why 
things should be as they are; but this is an easy 
matter to understand. I am sure it is right, 
and I am happy!’ 

Henry Halleck never spoke again, but his 
last words had breathed comfort in the hearts 
of bis parents, which dwelt there enduringly 
with his memory. 

He lingered till morning. The firat red 
beam of that sun he had never seen, fell on his 
pale features and sightless eyes. He felt his 
mother drawing open the curtain of his little 
window at his bedside, that she might behold 
his face more plainly. With a faint smile on 
his lips, he turned towards her, it became fixed, 
and with a stort spasin, his innocent spirit pas- 
sed suddenly and peacefully into the world he 
had panted to know. 

Death had at last come under the roof of 
William Halleck, and summoned the young, 
fair and geod; but he had come in visible kind- 
ness. 

When the dispensation is dark dreadful, and 
mysterious, latent good is still there; and the 
true christian seeks for it—and if he“inds it 
not, still adores without doubting. 





INTEGRITY.—Wit and understanding are 
trifles without integrity; it is that which gives 


| value to every character. The ignorant peas- 


ant without faults, is greater than the philose- 
pher with maoy: for what is genius, what is 
courage, without a heari? 





HYRMIENWEAL. 
Come haste to-tfymrens shring, 
Pure Loves fond pl Iges breathe 
Vith faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright untading wreath,— O/d Picy. 


On Thursday evening, the 12th instant, at 
Harmony Mills, by the Rev. Mr. &. W. Presst- 
man, Mr. Edward R. Evans, to Miss Sally Ano, 
daughter of Isaac Price, ail of Newcastle coun- 
ty, Del. 

In Allentown, Pa. by the Rev. Mr. Zellers, 
Mr. James Hall, Register and Recorder, to 
the amiable Miss Catharine Steifer of Phila- 
delphia. 





OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they pisture death 
A fearful tyrant:—Q believe it not! 
it is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


On Thureday, the 12 instant, after a linger- 
ing iness, Mrs. Elizabeth Dickinson, aged 
99 years. 

On the 19th ultimo, at his father’s residence 
in St. Thomas, Richard P., youngest son of 
Edward Simmons, jr..ia the fourth year of his 
age. 

Suddenly in thescity of Lancaster, Pennsy!- 
vania, on Saturday morning last, John Reigart, 
Esq. Attorney at Law, deeply lamented by a 
large circle of relatives and friends. 

On Tuesday morning, the 17th instant, Guy 
Bryan, Esq. at his seat, near Holmesburg, 

In Cambridge, Aaron Dexter, M. D. Pro- 





aud you have borne tlie trial well. ‘You have 


fessor of Chemistry in Harvard University. 
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